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TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES 
IN TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES 


M. JoserH CosTELLog, S.J. 


Carroll House, Catholic University of America 


Though it would be an exaggeration to say that all 
roads lead proximately to Rome, and more remotely to 
Greece, our Western civilization is so influenced by the 
classical tradition that we must constantly be traversing 
the ancient highways that lead to Greece and Rome if 
we are to attain to a true cultural wisdom — a reflex 
knowledge of our own times. 


One road is the road of history, another of architecture, 
a third of poetry, a fourth of philosophy, and finally, 
there is the road of painting and sculpture. Since the 
days of Winckelmann and Lessing this latter path of 
the fine arts has been a pleasant shortcut to the classical 
mind. 


The contemplation of a work of art is not difficult. A 
good painting or sculpture in the classical tradition is a 
story in itself involving character, emotion, and a certain 
amount of action. Even in their Roman copies the works 
of Myron and Polykleitus can be admired without the 
years of study required for an appreciation of the Aga- 
memnon of Aeschylus or for the understanding of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle. 


But like most shortcuts, such a program is not without 
its hazards. An aesthetic interest in classical art without 
the more restraining disciplines of history and philosophy 
can be misleading — especially where there is a tendency 
to make sweeping generalizations de omni scibili et 
quibusdam als. A very mild case in point was an exhibit 
shown recently in Toronto and New York, “The Classical 
Contribution to Western Civilization.” The title was ob- 
viously too broad for anything that could be shown in an 
art gallery, and the two prominently posted bits of edi- 
torial comment summarizing the exhibit were as inade- 
quate as they were erroneous. But the show itself did 
give an excellent answer to the question which first 
suggested it. 


The purchase of a painting of Poussin by the Toronto 
Art Gallery raised the much-discussed question, “What is 
classical art?” To the members of the staff the best 
answer to that seemed to lie in an exhibition of repre- 
sentative works of art ranging from the fifth century B.c. 
to the twentieth century a.v. Through the courtesy of 
the Trustees and staff of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York such a collection was assembled and 
sent to Toronto in the fall of 1948. 


In the spring of 1949 the exhibit was returned to the 
Metropolitan and installed in the long gallery east of 


the Roman Court. A number of prints, drawings, and 
paintings, largely of historical interest, were set up in a 
neighboring corridor as an adjunct to the main display. 
At its opening in New York the exhibit was very favor- 
ably reviewed in the New York Times (April 24), Herald 
Tribune (April 24), and Time Magazine (May 2 — 
“Pericles to Picasso”). During the summer the April 
issue of The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin with 
a brief article in it describing the exhibit and an illus- 
trated brochure which had been prepared in Toronto 
were on sale at the Metropolitan. While by no means 
complete, “The Classical Contribution to Western Civil- 
ization” (Toronto, Ross & Mann Press Limited, pp. 32) 
contains a number of fine reproductions of the main ob- 
jects of the display. 


In the summer showing at the Metropolitan few at- 
tempts were made to bring out exact parallels between 
the new and the old, though a few paintings and statues 
were placed in juxtaposition for easy comparison. The 
Wounded Amazon, a Roman copy of a Greek bronze of 
the fifth century B.c. was not far from an Adam of Tullio 
Lombardo (1455-1552). On opposite sides of an open 
portal were placed a mural from a villa at Boscoreale 
(80-30 B. c.) and The Pipes of Pan by Picasso (1923). A 
marble bust of Washington draped in a Roman toga by 
Giuseppe Ceracchi (1795) was found near a number of 
Roman portraits of the first and second centuries of the 
Empire. But in general, direct comparisons were left to 
the discerning eye of the visitor. The primary aim of 
those who arranged the exhibit seems to have been a 
harmonious grouping of the various works of art, and it 
was gratifying to see how naturally a sculpture of the 
fourth century B.c. could blend with a painting of the 
seventeenth century A.D. — a sure proof of the perma- 
nence of the “classical” tradition. 


The dependence of later generations on classical themes 
for inspiration was quite obvious. On the west wall of the 
gallery were hung two huge sixteenth-century tapestries 
by the Flemish weaver Willem van Pannemaker. One of 
these depicted Mercury turning Aglauros into stone; the 
other showed the same god entering the bridal chamber of 
Herse. The figures were as romantically portrayed as if 
they had been cut whole cloth from some tale in The 
Golden Legend. Another object, classical in theme, but 
wholly unclassical in treatment, was The Judgment of 
Paris by Lucas Cranach (1472-1553). This highly imag- 
inative painting bears a far greater resemblance to an 
illumination in a medieval manuscript than to the Greek 
vase painting with which it could be compared. Another 
painting of classical inspiration was a modern work by 
Jules Pasein, Socrates et ses disciples conspués par les 
courtisanes. The vulgarity of concept and of drawing in 
this loan to the Metropolitan was wholly contemporary. 
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The Death of Socrates by Jacques Louis David (1748- 
1852) and The Rape of the Sabine Women by Nicolas 
Poussin (1593-1665) were hardly classical in feeling. The 
sentimentality of the former and the frenzy of the latter 
were emotions which the ancient masters as a rule 
avoided. The Ile de France, a nude torso by Maillol from 
the Museum of Modern Art, was also on display. The 
omission of arms, head, and legs on this statue affects 
an appearance of antiquity, but this can be bettered by 
a pair of Knees by Gaston Lachaise on display in the 
room reserved at the Metropolitan for modern art. 


More important than subject matter in the classical 
tradition is the matter of style. True, there are as many 
styles as there are great artists, but classical art is as 
a rule characterized by a sense of balance, the avoidance 
of extremes and unwarranted novelty — in other words, 
the working out of the Hellenic axiom pndév &yav, ne 
quid nmis, “nothing too much.” 


This sense of proportion and restraint was evident in 
Roman marble copies of the Diadowmenos of Polykleitus 
and Hermes Propylaios. A series of small frescoes from 
the school of Raphael possessed the same qualities. These 
had been taken from a villa on the Palatine about a 
hundred years ago, but were on public display for the 
first time last summer. Perhaps none of the scores of 
objects to be seen were so impressive as a drawing on a 
torn piece of rough paper about eight inches square. 
It was the original sketch which Michelangelo made for 
the Libyan Sibyl which he painted on one of the vaulted 
arches of the Sistine Chapel. The balanced tension mani- 
fest in this drawing is certainly in the finest “classical” 
tradition. There is action without effort, motion with 
great dignity, beauty with true character. 


If nothing else, the exhibit brought out clearly the 
humanistic interests of Western artists. This was parti- 
cularly noticeable in the Metropolitan with its large 
collection of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities. One 
passes from the main loggia of the museum through a 
large doorway guarded by two huge winged bulls into a 
room flanked with eagle-headed winged men of the East 
into the Greek and Roman galleries where man quite 
obviously becomes the center of attraction. 


But the very excellence of this ideal has its concomitant 
dangers. A great interest in the beauty of the human 
body can cover over a gross sensuality — and on that 
score I believe that a number of the nude paintings in 
the Metropolitan exhibit, which was designed for the 
general public, could have been omitted. But more subtle 
still is a kind of spiritual narcissism that can unhappily 
be derived from the too narrow study of classical art. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who read the 
following statements which accompanied the exhibit, 
there were probably few well qualified enough to discount 
them as so many irrelevant and erroneous footnotes, and 
the products of wishful thinking rather than a true inter- 
pretation of the spirit of Hellenism: 


The classical influence is one of tradition and feeling 
rather than analogy. You are not asked to recognize the 
forms or techniques of antiquity in the art of later cen- 
turies. These forms and techniques do in fact recur but 
the spirit that lives within them is what makes them 
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classical. They are concerned primarily with man, his 
position in, and motion through the universe. Man is the 
measure of all things, responsible to no deities save the 
gods and goddesses he has created in his own image. 
Pagan man is supreme in his command of nature and of 
his environment. Introspection has not yet become the 
concern which was to haunt him in the middle Ages and 
the Reformation. ... 


The Renaissance was the rediscovery of man by man. 
For a thousand years Christianity had subordinated the 
individual to the will of God and to the pursuit of an 
anonymous life of the spirit which had supplanted reason 
and drawn him within himself. The Church determined 
all the circumstances of his existence, every thought, every 
emotion. He was the least cog in an ordered machine 
ready to devote himself to the requirements of religion 
and practices of the Christian Faith... . 


Ne sutor supra crepidam! The general import of these 
“explanations” of the classical contribution to Western 
civilization seems to be that the ancient Greeks were quite 
as irreligious as many moderns, and as pagan in their 
attitudes. Quite the reverse is true, and a closer examina- 
tion of the exhibit would have shown that Greek and 
Renaissance art both had their fundamental inspiration 
in theological beliefs. Undoubtedly there were many 
Greeks, opportunists like Alcibiades, who subscribed to 
the ideal of Protagoras, but the truly significant thinkers 
were of a wholly different mind. In his last work Plato 
could write, “In our eyes God will be ‘the measure of 
all things’” (Laws 716c). A modern scholar has written 
well: 


The historical development of the Greek mind seems 
to move in a circle, for Plato has arrived again at the same 
point at which the Greek way had started. The world of 
Plato like that of Homer may be described as at once 
anthropocentric and theocentric. Man and human life are 
in the foreground of Socrates’ and Plato’s thought and in 
that sense it is anthropocentric; but God is in the center of 
that human world. ... The insight into the nature of this 
development of the philosophical mind of the Greeks is 
enlightening to the highest degree. For the return of the 
human mind to its point of departure and the new syn- 
thesis of all the elements which had emancipated them- 
selves from their unity during the earlier stages of that 
process seems to indicate an inherent structural law of 
the mind which requires God as the center of its world, 
the cosmos both without and within.1 


The greatest contribution of the Greeks to Western 
civilization is without doubt their rational philosophy 
which demonstrated with more or less success the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the possi- 
bility of divine relevation. But a study of Greek philoso- 
phy by itself is not sufficient for an understanding of the 
richness of the classical tradition. Just as St. Thomas 
chose not one single way but five to prove the existence 
of God and our manifold dependence upon him, so we 
must be familiar with all the diverse ways in which we 
are dependent upon the Greeks and Romans for a true 
understanding of them — and the way of the fine arts 
cannot be neglected. 


One must confess that “classical” art is about as 
elusive as Augustine’s concept of time — Quid est ergo 
tempus? Si nemo ex me quaerat, scio; si quaerenti 
explicare velim, nescio (Confesstones X1.14). Undoubt- 
edly each successive generation will go on defining it in 
a manner suited to its own needs and limitations, and 
each successive generation will finally end up by going 
back to the original creations of the Greeks and Romans 
for a fuller understanding of the term. In plan and 
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execution, if not entirely in interpretation, the staffs of 
the Toronto Art Gallery and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are to be commended for the excellent concrete 
illustration of one of the many abiding influences of the 
classical tradition. 





1Werner Jaeger, Humanism and Theology (The Aquinas Lec- 
ture, 1943), Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1943, Pp. 
53-54. 


What's Ahead for Latin 
in the Public High Schools? 


CHARLES A. TONSOR 
Principal of Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A realistic survey compels the answer, “Not much!” 
The teachers’ college savants with their reliance on sta- 
tistical abracadabra or purely personal experience throttle 
it at the source! Administrators who have come under 
their influence aid and abet them. In their attempt to 
get an educational program for “All American Youth”, 
they overlook the need of challenging programs for many 
American youth — not necessarily brilliant American 
youth! 


Those who love the classics and feel that they have 
much to contribute to the development of even the less 
gifted must face the reality that we live in a secular age, 
an age oriented to the practical and the immediate. The 
idea of any pursuit sub specie aeternitatis is just non- 
existent. Present use is the dominant note in education 
as well as economics. 


Skim through the ten areas of “Education for All 
American Youth”: (1) a saleable skill, (2) good health, 
(3) rights and duties, (4) family life, (5) consumer in- 
formation, (6) methods of science, (7) appreciation of 
fine arts (modern?), (8) use of leisure time (hobbies), 
(9) respect for others, (10) rational thought and ex- 
pression. In none of these is any place granted the 
classics because the fundamental concept of humanity 
and the ultimate is omitted. There is no mention of 
religion and its handmaiden, humanism. 


One who tries to continue to teach Latin is like a man 
floating in a stream. If he goes with it all the way, he 
drowns; if he swims against it, he tires and drowns. His 
only hope of salvation is to swim diagonally with it, 
heading all the while «s best he can for the shore. The 
stream of education is dewiinated by the secularists; it 
will do us no good to fail to recognize that. We are lost 
if we follow them; and unti] the body of citizens awakes 
to the fact that civilization is getting nowhere fast, we 
gain little by opposition. 


Democracy cannot thrive on turbulence, yet our age 
is the most turbulent ever. Turbulence is never quieted 
by secular forces, but by humanistic, as George Washing- 
ton well knew when he wrote in his famous prayer: 


Almighty God we make our earnest prayer that Thou 
wilt keep the United States in Thy holy protection; that 
Thou wilt incline the hearts of citizens to cultivate a spirit 
of subordination and obedience to Government; and 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another 
and for their fellow citizens of the United States at large. 
And finally that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific temper 
of mind which were the characteristics of the Divine 
Author of our blessed religion, and without a humble 
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imitation of Whose example in these things we can never 
hope to be a happy nation. Grant our supplication, we 
beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The sharp contrast between the ten areas and Wash- 
ington’s prayer indicate the reason for our lack of 
progress toward a peaceful state of society. 


If our program is the latter, we must stand for it, while 
going along with the former. There is really no irrecon- 
cilable conflict as far as the Latin teacher is concerned. 
Citizenship, respect for people, for the finer things of life 
can be inculcated effectively by means of the material 
the classics have to offer. The humanistic ideals and 
“drives” which can be aroused through the classics, can 
furnish the motivation for the education of All American 
Youth as it has for centuries influenced life and the arts. 


Certain steps the Latin teachers will have to take. 
(1) Teach Latin as a social science; (2) teach Latin as 
a communication between men and women of the past 
and the present. One procedure will have to go by the 
board except for those who plan to become scholars — 
the drive for the complete mastery of forms and syntax 
before beginning to read. Teachers will have to follow 
Professor Usener’s admonition: Lesen, viel lesen, sehr viel 
lesen, sehr viel viel lesen. This type of drill is more inter- 
esting and more effective than the old daily declension 
and conjugation drill because it will be drill in use, 
learning with a purpose that is immediate in application. 


Some of the beginning books will have to be revised. 
A study made by Dr. Paul Bernard Diedric ( University 
of Chicago Press, 1939), The Frequency of Latin Words 
and Their Endings, throws interesting lig)it on what must 
be done to secure more time for reading. A statement 
made by him shows why Latin was regardzd as difficult: 
“The writer’s pupils were balked in their efforts to read 
Latin by the colossal apparatus of the traditional Latin 
grammar.” His investigations show that much time and 
labor can be saved and used more profitably if we sub- 
stitute, as we must, the definition of grammar as the 
ars legendi for the traditional ars scribendi et dicendi. 


With this definition as a criterion an investigaton of 
the frequency of word endings in authors commonly read 
showed the following: 


12 “common” endings occurred 66.5% of the total 


uninflected words occurred 23.4% of the total 
22 “rare” endings occurred 6.8% of the total 
24 irregular pronoun forms occurred 2.6% of the total 
all other endings occurred 0.7% of the total 
How often are the first person and second person 
singular and plural found in Latin high school material 
before the student reaches Cicero? How often is the 
future, the future-perfect indicative, or the pluperfect 
used? We have been teaching Latin as a grammatical 
system and must admit it. If we teach it as a communica- 
tion, a means of getting and expressing ideas, that com- 
plete system is not needed by a beginner or even a mature 
high school student. Neither is the classification of so 
many types of usage under syntax which relate more to 
linguistics than they do to getting the meaning. Syntax 
can be indicated by endings. Why must ex robore be 
learned as an ablative of material? ex urbe as place from 
which? They are the same! 


The first desideratum then is a resurvey by an authori- 
tative committee of the field of Latin grammatical in- 
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struction in the secondary school with a view to estab- 
lishing what is required for teaching the language as an 
ars legendi.* 


This age of ours stresses social science. There is not 
the slightest reason why Latin teachers cannot and should 
not do likewise. Let them forget the archaeology and go 
back to the life problems. The stories in Viri Romae can 
be written down to the level of the first year student. 
So can the expulsion of the Tarquins, the secession of the 
plebs, the twelve tables, the Gracchi. Here we have the 
beginnings of popular government, the first strike, the 
beginnings of constitutional law, the struggle between the 
“haves” and the “have nots”, “reform”, “radicalism”. 
We see also in the case of Marius and Sulla the “purge”, 
“the man on horse back”, the germ of the “total state.” 
Why not write these up as simple introductory stories 
followed later by Caesar, Cicero and Vergil, also studied 
for the social point of view? 


In the Argonauts and the Perseus we have the opening 
of the East and the West by early Mycenaeans. And 
the Catilines! How many of our students are aware 
that Cicero tried Catiline in the trial in Foley Square? 
Same issue, same arguments! That in the Manilian Law 
he presents precedent arguments for the Marshall Plan! 
And in the Archias, arguments against a purely secular 
education! 


The second desideratum, then, is a committee which 
will sift the available material, including even mediaeval 
material, which will picture the continuity of the classical 
culture up to the age when the diffusion into the various 
modern developments thereof occurred, thus introducing 
the student to the origin and development and solutions 
attempted for plaguing social problems.* Then will 
classical teaching be really humanistic and Latin may 
keep a place in our high schools. 


*Editor’s Note: The fact that the Committee on Educational 
Policies of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South has been dealing with the problem of the high school Latin 
curriculum does not weaken the force of the author’s point — 
heightens it, in fact, since he makes it independently. For the 
present position of the Committee’s work see “Toward Improve- 
ment of the High-School Latin Curriculum,” Report of a Sym- 
posium held at Nashville, April 4, 1947 (The Classical Journal 
43.67-90), and “Toward Improvement of the High-School Latin 
Curriculum II,” Report of a Symposium held at Milwaukee, April 
2, 1948 (The Classical Journal 44.97-143). 


Boethius, A Christian Socrates 


Sister Mary Bernarpine, O.8.B. 
Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky 


The Shakespeareai . “Sweet are the uses of adversity” 
has found many applications in history. How many 
generations would have known and admired Socrates 
had he not incurred the displeasure of the Greek populace, 
been hurled into prison, and condemned to drink hem- 
lock? Would Plato, Crito, and his other friends have 
recognized and valued at its true worth his generous 
spirit of kindliness, of tolerance, of forgiveness toward 
his persecutors and enemies, had they not seen those 
virtues practiced when he was sorely tried? 


Nearly a thousand years after Socrate’s death, in a 
Roman dungeon at Calvenzano, near Pavia, another 
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philosopher, a victim of Theodoric’s wrath, gave evidence 
of the truth of his conviction that though the body be 
imprisoned and tortured the soul remains ever free. 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, son and grandson 
of Roman consuls, was born about 480 A. D., just after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. He reached adolescence 
in a period when new elements were in process of assim- 
ilation, a period that needed a mediator, a mind both 
retentive of the old and apopreciative of the new. By 
his character and by his attainments Boethius was well 
equipped to undertake the task at hand. “From his 
earliest years” says Ennodius (Opera, MGH. VII, Epist. 
7. 13), “incessant study was his recreation and the writ- 
ings of others his delight.” Standing on the threshold 
of a transitional period in the development of Western 
Civilization, his life may be considered both a tragedy 
and a triumph: a tragedy, because as the last Roman 
philosopher, he died endeavoring to revive the best qual- 
ities of his native city and to salvage what was doomed 
to perish — the freedom of the Roman people; a triumph, 
because as a Christian and the first of the scholastic 
theologians, he spent his life in the task of preserving 
and transmitting to posterity what was destined to en- 
dure — the wisdom of antiquity. It was fortunate for 
mankind that at the opportune moment he came upon 
the scene to aid in the formation of the new culture. 


Boethius, though separated from his ancient predeces- 
sor by approximately a millenium (399 B. c. - 480 A. pD.), 
has much in common with him; so much, in fact, that 
he has been called the Christian Socrates. 


Whether either Socrates or Boethius was guilty of the 
crime imputed to him is not the subject of our inquiry 
here; it is rather the use they made of their adversity 
that interests us. As prisoners, both gave abundant evi- 
dence of minds well stocked with the philosophy of 
earlier days, which proved a source of solace and re- 
freshment. Both testified that one’s mental achieve- 
ments, like one’s virtues, defy moth, rust, and time, so 
that when deprived of all else, these become lovable 
and understanding companions. The prison thoughts of 
both were optimistic — seeing only good in evil. Their 
condemnation, a present evil to them, resulted in good 
to posterity and affords consolation and encouragement 
to all unfortunates acquainted with their lives. 


Unlike Socrates, Boethius was a Christian, one who 
understood and appreciated the priceless heritage of 
Christianity and moulded his character thereby. As a 
philosopher he did more than any other man since Cicero 
to preserve the treasures of Greek philosophy for Latin 
readers. As a Christian philosopher he may be con- 
sidered a forerunner of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


His goal, a difficult one, but one for which his long 
acquaintance and study of Aristotle had qualified him, 
was first to translate the works of Plato and Aristotle 
in their entirety, and then to reconcile their teaching 
and to adapt it to the comprehension of succeeding ages. 
That he was capable of such a task, Ennodius (Ibid. p. 
236) attests when he pays him tribute as a scholar, 
“. . whose sport in early life was constant study, and 
whose delight is what would be another’s toil, in whose 
hands the torch with which the ancients glowed shines 
with double fire. For what hardly hath been the share 
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of thy elders at the end of life, abounds in thee at the 
threshold.” 


Though Boethius’s plan was frustrated by a brutal and 
untimely death, he sueceeded in putting into circulation 
many priceless philosophical ideas, which served as chan- 
nels through which the works of Aristotle passed into 
the schools, acquainted Medieval scholars with logic, 
and anticipated later Medieval speculations. From the 
translations of Boethius the Middle Ages gleaned valu- 
able material for that classification of the various sci- 
ences which is an essential accompaniment of every 
philosophical movement. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Boethius introduced the knowledge of Aristotle 
to the Western world. 


If in his prosperity Boethius rendered incalculable 
service to scholasticism, he increased his contribution 
immeasurably under reversals. In his exile, bereft of 
his library, and awaiting the death sentence, he gave 
to future generations the riches of genuine scholarship 
in his treatise on natural ethics. His Consolatio Phi- 
losophiae, a vade mecum of the Middle Ages, is perhaps 
the most interesting example of prison literature the 
world has seen, and, though not a specifically Christian 
work, it is, nevertheless, in harmony with Christianity, 
and Christian concepts can easily be read into it. 


Few writings of the ancients have exercised greater 
influence than this final work of an imprisoned phi- 
losopher. The numerous manuscripts dating back to 
the tenth century attest its popularity, which may be 
compared to the earlier popularity of Cicero’s De Officiis 
and the later influence of the Imitation of Christ. Saint 
Thomas More is said to have had it with him in prison 
and to have written his Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulations in imitation of it. Traces of its influence 
are evident in the poem of Beowulf. Chaucer’s works 
are steeped in it. Spenser and others, including the 
Italian Boccaccio and Dante, drank inspiration from it. 
As the English writer of the nineteenth century seasoned 
his works with Horace, so the educated man of Medieval 
times considered it illuminating occasionally to slip in 
a phrase or clause from the Consolation. 


In the form of the Menippean Satire, combining prose 
and poetry, the Consolation presents a reasoned syn- 
thesis of moral philosophy and natural theology, in 
which the conclusions of pagan philosophers are knit 
together into a harmonious whole under the censorship 
of a mind not unlearned in Christian teachings. Pagan 
ethics and the moral doctrines of the Stoics are freely 
reproduced, but from the standpoint of one impressed by 
problems made prominent by Christianity. The Stoic 
pride in virtue is met with an exhortation to ask grace 
of God by humble prayer. 


Its allegorical beginning — Philosophy appearing in the 
guise of a stately matron —is reminiscent of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, composed under similar circum- 
stances; but the similarity ends there. By gradual and 
gentle stages Philosophy leads Boethius from a con- 
sideration of his miseries to the contemplation of God. 
The resources of his mind came from the pagan past, 
which somewhat dominated his personality, yet, medi- 
tating alone in prison, he begins to realize that the 
world is temporal, and therefore, insignificant in the 
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light of eternity. . .. At hic ipse numerus annorum 
eiusque quamlibet multiplex ad interminabilem diuturni- 
tatem ne comparari quidem potest (Consolatio Philoso- 
phiae, 2. 7. 55). 
And since all material things are fleeting— 
O felix hominum genus, 


Si vestros animos amor 
Quo caelum regitur regat (Jbid., 2. 8. 28-30). 


A Christian might easily interpret this as “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


Gradually, then, Lady Philosophy persuades him that 
the summum bonum is not wealth, power, honor, or 
pleasure, but God alone, in whose vision consists man’s 
supreme beatitude. His convictions find an echo in 
the opening lines of Saint Augustine’s Confessions, “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” His resignation recalls the 
prayer of Socrates, (Plato, Phaedrus, 279c) “O beloved 
Pan and all ye other gods dwelling here, grant me that 
I may become beautiful within, and that all external 
possessions be in harmony with my inner self. May I 
consider the wise man rich; and may I have such wealth 
as only the self-restrained man can bear or endure. . 
For me that prayer is enough.” 


Like Socrates, Boethius understands more and more 
that apparent evils are precious treasures for eternity, 
when considered in the light of the Providence of an 
omniscient God, Who disposes all things for man’s wel- 
fare. 


To belittle the work, as is sometimes done, on the 
plea that its author was intellectually indifferent toward 
Christianity, is to forget that the Consolation was in- 
tended not as a theological, but rather as a philosophical 
treatise, and as such it was permissible and even praise- 
worthy to prescind temporarily from divine revelation 
in order to find through human reason alone a justifica- 
tion and a confirmation of the dogmas of faith. Judged 
in this light, its reticences and even its defects become 
intelligible. But if there is still doubt, one need only 
read the Tractates of Boethius to be reassured of his deep 
knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity and his truly 
Christian spirit. 


If this brief account of the Christian Socrates suc- 
ceeds in arousing only one reader to a perusal of the 
Consolatio Philosophiae it shall have attained its pur- 
pose. For the philosopher who saved the treasures of 
antiquity from the ruins of paganism and who in the 
Middle Ages was regarded second only to Aristotle, is 
now unfortunately in danger of being forgotten. 
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The First Congress of the International Federation of 
Associations of Classical Studies will be held August 28 
to September 3, 1950 at Paris. The Secretary of The 
American Philological Association, at present the only 
classical society in the New World a member of the 
Federation, has asked us to call the attention of our 
readers to the International Congress. For more detailed 
information about the Congress write to M. A. Dain, 42, 
rue de Dantzig, Paris (XV), France. 


Book Reviews 


Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy, by John 
F. Callahan. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetis, 1948. Pp. ix + 209. $3.00 


The subject of this book besides dealing with time as 
set forth in the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and St. Augustine affords a not inconsiderable insight 
into the systems of these ancient thinkers, especially 
those of Aristotle and Plotinus. 


The author with great care and frequent recapitulations 
examines those passages in each writer in which time is 
analysed. He then explains the meaning of these analyses 
in the light of the entire philosophical system of each 
man and compares with admirable lucidity and under- 
standing each one with the other. He characterizes time 
for Plato as the moving image of eternity, while he calls 
Aristotle’s time the number of motion. Plotinus analysed 
time as the life of the soul, and Augustine explained it as 
a distention of man’s soul. These are rightly taken as 
the key words in each one’s explanations of the nature 
of time. 


The book is an admirable exposition, summary, and 
comparison of the ideas which the greatest among the 
ancient thinkers had on the question of time. The author 
in his exposition proceeds slowly and with remarkable 
fidelity to the original texts. As a sober, complete, well- 
orientated exposé and comparison of time in Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and St. Augustine it would be difficult 
to surpass this effort. 

In adverse criticism it seems that the word “creation” 
is out of place in a Platonic exposition of the origin of 
time. The Greek word means “to become” or “to be 
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produced.” Besides, in Greek thought there is no notion 
of creation as we today understand it. Also, it seems 
that the author is now and then slightly overanxious to 
make a point against well-known writers like Taylor 
and Brehier. He tends to take their partial statements 
as though they were complete Aristotelian definitions. 
However, it is rare that the author overemphasizes. His 
balance of judgment is usually perfect. Hence it is un- 
fortunate that in the opening sentence of his conclusion 
he says that the problem of time is entirely different for 
each of the men he treats. It is true that each one is 
looking for a different kind of being—not explicitly per- 
haps — but unconsciously in that his initial step and 
method of viewing things committed him to certain 
general lines of investigation that are rather widely 
divergent. Yet each one connected time more or less 
closely with motion. 


Of particular value are the short and accurate sum- 
maries of each sub-section of a chapter. There is a brief 
bibliography, but no index. It would be desirable to have 
the subdivisions of each chapter in the table of contents. 


WiuuiaM M. Kacet, S. J. 


Swans and Amber. Some Early Greek Lyrics Freely Tran- 
slated and Adapted, by Dorothy Burr Thompson. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 
194. $2.75. 


From Canada comes this new anthology of freely trans- 
lated Greek poetry. Representative selections from seven- 
teen early Greek poets, and a number of anonymous folk 
songs make up the table of contents. The translator has 
endeavored to catch the subtle spirit of the poetry, and 
hence she has not been interested primarily in literal 
translation. “Here are those lyrics,” she comments in 
the Preface, “which turned themselves most readily into 
English. I have let each poem rewrite itself.” She has 
succeeded quite admirably in her purpose. The English is 
idiomatic while the thought undeniably hearkens back to 
the sixth and seventh centuries before Christ. 


The book is artfully done up. “Snatches from Greek 
vase-paintings” have been inserted at intervals to help 
convey the spirit of the world from which these delicate 
lyrics took life. Perhaps the publishers would have done 
better to save space by printing several poems to a page. 
The make-up may have suffered somewhat, but the book 
would have been assured of a larger sale—which it de- 
serves. 


St. Louis University 


F. J. G. 


Books Received 
The Ancient Classes of Poetry, by James J. Donohue. 
Dubuque, Iowa, The Loras College Press. 1949. 
A New Introduction to Greek (Revised Edition), by 
Alston Hurd Chase and Henry Phillips, Jr., Harvard 
University Press. 1949. 





Men of letters and great artists are the lights of a 
nation; they are what make it great; they are what give 
it a place in history —William Lyon Phelps 





The Greeks may not have been able to broadcast the 
Aeschylean trilogy; but they could write it.—Livingstone 
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Roman Sobriety 
In The Early Empire 


ArtTHuR PatcH McKINuLAY 
University of California, 


As in the Later Republic Comedies help to throw light 
on the problem of Roman Sobriety, so in the transitional 
period and in the early decades of the Empire other art 
forms may be of service. That these literary types have 
a conditioning power and hence become evidence of social 
phenomena is held by both Classical and modern authori- 
ties. Thus Plato’ worries about what the drinking scenes 
of Homer will do to the young men of later days. Critias? 
visions a close relationship between such phenomena as 
Anacreontics and revels. T. R. Glover* accepts one of 
Odysseus’ tales as a true picture of Greek life. O. J. Todd* 
says the same of Xenophon’s Banquet. A Mommsen® 
accepts the setting of a dialogue as good evidence of 
social conditions. Horatian scholars accept this principle 
of interpretation. They® think of his reflecting what he 
saw. Ferrero’ is strongly convinced of the educative 
power of art forms, especially as embodied in Horace. 


THE CONDITIONING Power or ArT Forms 


As in the later Republic it was Comedy that was 
especially influential in determining the place wine was 
to have in Roman life, so in the following period we 
may find the lyric functioning likewise. Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, and Propertius give us graphic pictures of life at 
Rome as it was or would tend to be. 


Beginning with Horace® we see him upbraiding his 
steward for missing the wine shops of Rome and scolding 
the degenerate son of a worthy sire for holding a drunken 
revel!” through the streets of Rome in broad daylight. 
Horace’s inclusion of vinosus in a list’! of vices shows 
drunkenness to have been a familiar phenomenon of his 
day. From Horace’s story’ of Philippus and Mena one 
would suppose that guests at dinner in the First Century 
B.C. might drink enough to make them talk indecorously. 
When Horace’s servant scolds his master for seeking to 
drown’® his cares in wine, one may suppose that such 
anodynes were then in vogue. Trebatius’ prescription of 
drinking pure wine freely for insomnia confirms such sup- 
position.1* Strong drink was breaking down a drinker’s 
scruples.5 Bohemians were playing at writing verse 1° 
over their cups. Others sported themselves at fashionable 
watering places in rounds of banquets and outdoor re- 
vels.'*7 Horace carried on the Bohemian tradition that 
wine, women, and wit go together, not very convincingly'® 
however. Still one may get an idea of what was going on 
in the social circles of Horace’s time when he talks about: 
passing the day drinking’® often in some bower; carous- 
ing? with lads and women; brawling *? over the wine; 
easing trouble by drinking; drinking strong wine;?* 
making plentiful** provision for an evening’s drinking; 
lavish®> or scandalous banquets; drinking on feast days ;?¢ 
reveling ;*? drinking’ all night; a Roman judge counting 
a wine basket as a most necessary adjunct of a vacation ;7° 
a boatman getting drunk on stale wine and annoying the 
passengers with his singing ;*° would-be poets that courted 
the muse in their cups ;*! elaborate drinking bouts at mid- 
day;** being able to hold one’s tongue though one might 
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be drunk, leaving the inference that there were others 
who could not do so;** a tipsy litigant.** 


Guests were drinking heavily enough at Roman dinners 
to account for all sorts of behaviour. They made their 
host the butt*®® of their rude mirth. They called for bigger 
cups and gulped down his fine wines by the tankard full.** 
They prided themselves on their bibulous powers.*?7 Some 
perversely drank strong drink on an empty stomach.** 
Another drank so much that he saw the lights double 
and took to dancing.*® Others made a game of drinking 
with plenty of forfeits to prod the shirker.*° There were 
those who in their cups befouled their couch and broke 
precious dishes.*! At times the rules designed to control 
drinking were set aside. Drinkers drank enough to be- 
come objects of derision.** Drinkers evidently often didn’t 
know when they had had enough.** Others took it ill if 
one refused the proferred cup.*® Some drank enough to 
spoil their sense of taste.*® Jaded drinkers ate prawns 
and snails to keep going.#7 The Romans by the time of 
Horace had taken up the Greek Symposium with its 
master*® of the drinking, attendant frail beauties,*® no 
lagging at the cup,®® drinking at one draught,®! drinking 
equal amounts, drinking toasts,5* drinking huge 
amounts, one hundred cyathi.™ 


Young men® of that time were drinking together, chat- 
ting of love intrigues or calling for strong drink that they 
might fall to sleep and forget their care. They were 
representing a son of Bacchus, Priapus,*® as giving in- 
structions in repulsive love affairs. They were cajoling™ 
rivals by getting them drunk on strong wine. They were 
carrying on flirtations by tracing®® their sentiments in 
wine on the table. They were drinking with girls until 
the day broke.5® Some inference as to the intemperance 
of Tibullus’ circle gathers around his contrast of his time 
with the good old sober days. The poet® urges Bacchus 
to abandon his accursed vats, has his suspicions of new 
wine and would drink water in the olden way. He con- 
trasts sober®! water with “careless” wine. 


Ovid, too, images the Bohemianism of his day when he 
pictures Paris over the cups telling Helen of his love 
affairs and drinking himself into a passion for her,® and 
when he makes Helen own she understood the flirtation 
and catch the words, “I love,” traced in wine on the 
table.* When Ovid represents the husbands of the 
Danaids falling in a sleep all the deeper for the wine 
that had been drink, he must have been familiar enough 
with such a social phenomenon to give his picture veri- 
similitude.** Ovid couples wine with treacherous dice as 
usual® methods of relaxation. From Ovid’s denying that 
his poor state of health was due to immoderate® drinking, 
he leaves the inference that there were those who injured 
their health by drinking. Ovid’s explanation of the use 
of wine to beguile™ his quarry at banquets and his caution 
about indulging in wine® too much on such occasions are 
indicative of conditions at Rome about the year of our 
Lord. In recounting how to cajole one’s rivals with wine 
and flirt with a lady in one’s cups, Ovid pictures what 
went on in certain circles of the day. That drinkers 
of Ovid’s day might fall to fighting is clear from his 
citations of Eurytion’s downfall.”° Ovid’s use of drinking 
as a blind shows that being drunk enough to make one 
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excusable was a well-known phenomenon of his day.” 
His association of Bacchus with Cupid in the game of 
seduction seems to indicate similar doings of the time,’” 
and his picture of the ugliness of drunken women in sleep 
seems to be from the life.** Tipsy lovers’* were besieging 
the doors of the beloved and at an alarm were scampering 
off into the dark. The sexes together sped the night with 
drinking” and made the neighboring street ring with their 
racket. A poet confessed that at times he acted as though 
wine had stolen to his head.“*© Again he avowed that he 
was drinking with a girl who became all the more charm- 
ing for the drink and another all the more exciting for 
her tipple when his Cynthia broke in on the revel, drove 
the wenches out into the street and roused the neigh- 
borhood with the rumpus.” 


In Propertius, too, one gets pictures of the times. After 
a night of reveling, swains‘® with tipsy step were dragging 
themselves back to their mistresses. Others were lolling 
on the banks of the Tiber’? and drinking wine as the 
traffic floated by. At times they got drunk and fell to 
fighting.“° Drunken*! jests were evidently by no means 
an unknown phenomenon. A member*® of the Bohemian 
colony spent his life oppressing his body with deep 
draughts of undiluted wine. Frail beauties** were drinking 
on into the night, seemingly little the worse for their 
copious cups. Friends were playing their friends false, 
thanks to too much wine.®* 


Though the evidence deals mostly with city folk, yet 
drinking in the country, particularly on festal days, 
comes in for an occasional notice. Horace® represents 
the farmer as being more eager to get at his wine than 
at his food. Tibullus** pictures a drunken farmer driving 
his wife and children home after a carouse in a sacred 
grove. Tibullus*? owns that farmers worn out by their 
heavy toil get relief from their troubles by the help of 
Bacchus. The same poet®® describes the drunken shepherd 
at the Parilia leaping the sacred flames, the tipsy youth 
quarreling with his sweetheart and scolding himself when 
he sobers up. 


As in the Later Republic evidence from other sources 
tended to corroborate the picture we get from the Come- 
dies so in later times we find testimony that confirms 
the lyric writers in their portrayal of Roman life. 


DRINKING CONDITIONS IN THE EARLY EMPIRE 


Pertinent evidence comes from other than poetic 
sources. A wine taster according to Pliny was installed at 
the court of Augustus.8® The populace became so addicted 
to its tipple that the people complained® to Augustus of 
the scarcity and high prices of wine. Some inference as 
to the attitude of the Romans of the First Century after 
Christ toward reveling may be got from the strong pres- 
sure*! the populace brought to bear on Augustus to recall 
Julia®? who had been exiled for her reveling, finally per- 
suading him to bring her back at least to the mainland. 
At this time many women were accused before Augustus 
of engaging in scandalous revels. By a.p. 22 gluttony 
and intemperance broke all bounds and led to such a loud 
demand for sumptuary control that Tiberius wrote his 
famous letter® acknowledging the need of controlling 
vices, but fearing to raise an issue with which he was 
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powerless®* to cope, one involving®® his most illustrious 
subjects. Twenty years later the people had become so in 
the habit of haunting®? the taverns and drinking hot 
drinks that Claudius, notwithstanding Tiberius’ pessim- 
ism, tried to better things by closing the drinking places 
and forbidding the sale of hot water. However the pres- 
sure of the people for opportunities to carouse had led to 
the introduction of so many holidays that by the time 
of Claudius most®® of the year was given up to festivals. 
Both Claudius® and Caligula! gratified the populace 
by extending the Saturnalia to cover a period of five days. 


The imperial circle itself exemplified the situation be- 
moaned by Tiberius. A royal princess was exiled for her 
irregularities and denied the use of wine.®! She reveled?” 
about the city at night like any common drab and en- 
gaged in drinking bouts? in the Forum and on the rostra. 
Her actions made such a scandal that her father Augustus 
felt compelled to take’* cognizance of the matter in the 
Senate. Another’ regularly held drinking contests’ to 
see who could hold out longest. At his carousals this young 
man evidently indulged himself in hot drinks; one day 
when helping to put out a fire, as the owners cried out 
for water, he called out: “Serve it to them hot.’ The 
same member of royalty was running riot’®® with ex- 
travagant’® living and was sent out!!® to the front to 
get him out of temptation. 


For the sake of completeness it has seemed well to 
include the pictures of imperial revelry as seen in Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero and Vitellius. It should be clearly 
understood that the argument as a whole does not depend 
on such abnormalities'! as they manifest. The chroniclers 
have left lurid pictures of most of the immediate succes- 
sors of Augustus. They even give a few touches to 
Tiberius, reporting that he had his name played on™? for 
his tippling.’4* He spent"* a night and two days drink- 
ing."5 The same emperor challenged a guest to make 
away with an amphora™® of wine at one sitting. The 
guest performed the feat.17 Another emperor was parad- 
ing himself!® in the garb of Bacchus as he sat on the 
judgment seat; making at revels a sport!!® of having 
criminals decapitated; bursting!” into a fit of laughter at 
the thought that his companions at the feast could have 
their throats cut at a mere nod from him; inviting women 
of good family to dinner’?! and inspecting their possibil- 
ities for concubinage. He equipped galleys with huge 
banqueting’** halls and coasted along the Campanian 
litoral while he dined at an early hour mid singing and 
dancing. He chided his people for reveling!** while he 
was off at the front exposed to the dangers of a mock 
campaign. He hastily left a banquet!** to play a joke 
on some boys he had kidnapped from a common school. 
He dined’** constantly with charioteers of the green 
faction and at one of his revels gave a favorite driver 
two million sesterces. He built’*® a long bridge over the 
bay between Puteoli and Bauli, held a nocturnal revel 
on it, got drunk, shoved his tipsy companions off into 
the sea, and tried to run their drunken bodies down with 
sharp-nosed boats;!*? and got assassinated while drink- 
ing!*® and feasting. 


Another emperor was boasting!® of the taverns he 
haunted for wine in his earlier years and was being 
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taunted for drunkenness!’ in his early youth. This 
“precocious” corruption of Claudius was due to base 
freedmen and women since he was easier to handle when 
under the influence of liquor.4** The same emperor was 
eager to eat and drink’ at ail times and in all places. 
He regularly ate and drank so much that he would go to 
sleep right after the meal, lying on his back with his 
mouth open and with a feather let down into his throat 
to relieve his stomach.1** He rarely left the dining room 
until he was drunk.'** He often entertained! six hundred 
guests at a time. Once when a debate was going on about 
butchers and vintners!”* he cried out: “Who can get along 
without a snack?” When his wife staged a mock marriage 
with a paramour in a Bacchie rout mid flowing wine 
presses and wine vats,'*" filling up on wine, he seemed 
ready to overlook the queen’s infidelities.1°* 


Still another emperor kept up the carouse from midday 
to midnight.*® He caroused late into the night ;“° turned 
night into day;1*! levied on friends dinners!** that cost 
upwards of four million sesterces; haunted taverns and 
reveled along the streets, playing pranks on the passers- 
by;'43 banqueted'* in public on a tank made for sea 
fights with harlots and dancing girls waiting on him; 
drifted down the Tiber to Ostia or coasted along Baiae 
with booths set along the shores or banks while matrons 
played the part of inn-keepers and beckoned him to come 
ashore;!#° developed an amusement center with taverns 
and doles to stimulate loose conduct ;!** embarrassed the 
exchequer by building a palace with a huge banqueting 
halt and other elaborately: decorated dining rooms.‘ 
He abated no whit of his riotous living when threatened 
with a revolt;!48 proposed to set out from the banquet 
to meet the rebels;'*® tipped the table over and dashed 
favorite cups to the ground when worse news arrived. 
The carousals of! this emperor formed a convenient 
setting for intrigues of the palace to come to a head and 
for the elimination of fancied rivals’? including even 
a mother. In fact, Agrippina!* had been drinking 
strong wine when her ship went to pieces. Nero might 
have been spared this mischance if he had followed the 
exampie of his preceptor, Seneca, who states that his 
stomach knew no wine. In his epistles®® Seneca anathema- 
tizes drunkenness as a kind of involuntary madness. He 
thinks'** that at times, particularly for the sake of 
prodding the poetic genius, one may drink even to in- 
toxication, but only rarely lest the mind may contract 
an evil habit. Nero could have got some good advice 
from his arbiter elegantiarum, Petronius, who rails at the 
men of his day for being besotted with wine and women 
and for learning and teaching nothing but vices. 


Society in general seems to have been no more temper- 
ate than its social betters. Around the middle of the 
century Seneca was wishing for a war to jolt his country- 
men out of their sensuality,°* was contrasting a dry 
(water drinking) and sober life with that of the drunken 
and vomiting mob,’ and was telling of fashionable 
watering places, wild concerts, tipsy strollers, and riotous 
yachters.1° The same writer'® was noting that women 
caroused, vomiting up their tipple just like men. He was 
recording the sneer!® of a critic who claimed to know 
a philosopher who haunted drinking shops. Seneca char- 
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acterized the year as having become one long Saturn- 
alia ;'** noted the ecstasy’™ of the toper in the last glass 
that souses him completely; and pictured!® diners who 
were drunk before the meal began, who got up a sweat by 
drinking neat wine on an empty stomach, who drank even 
when getting into the bath; he wrote of wine-sodden!® 
muscles, of drunkards?® with reeling gait, of banquets 
as though it were the regular thing’® for the guests to 
be tipsy and for the master to get drunk, of men who 
pay for a single hour’s delight in getting drunk by days 
of sickness,!® of men wearying!”® themselves with wine 
and lust, of men protracting their debauch on into the 
night;!*! he advised against sending wine as a present 
to drunkards;!** he included the drunkard in the several 
categories'** of men; he wrote of men who by reason of 
the almost numberless measures of wine they had drunk 
were nothing but wine strainers,!** of drunkards by their 
prattle playing into the hands of informers,® of men 
who could not drink without showing off,!** of pretty 
slave boys wiping up the spittle of drunkards,’ of a 
bon vivant who at each of his revels drank!** up an 
imperial largess and an equivalent of the imperial reve- 
nues, of men whose thirst no amount of drink could 
quench,!*® of men drugging themselves with wine to be 
rid of worry,’®° of men who foisted their drunken pro- 
clivities on Epicurus,'*t of men who got angry when 
drunk, and of others who got angry when tipsy,’** of men 
who made a hero of the man who could hold the most 
wine.18% 


There is other evidence. Inscriptions were being written 
on the wall of a house in Pompeii, offering a drink of vin 
ordinaire at one as; a better quality at two asses and 
Falernian at four.18* Petronius was bewailing the be- 
sotted condition of the state and the consequent decadence 
of the arts.1®> Athletes!®* were drinking huge quantities 
of wine to make up for what they had lost by sweating. 
The populace of Rome was carousing'* in taverns, drink- 
ing and sporting in the most scandalous fashion while 
Nero was staging his revels. The Romans were being 
characterized by Boadicea as drinkers of unmixed wine.1** 


A nouveau riche in imitation of his betters was enter- 
taining with grand dinners, complimenting’®® himself on 
the age of his wines, dressing a boy up like Bacchus,!® 
offering his guests a second glass of mead,’®! warming to 
his wine,!® getting drunk!®? enough to want to show off 
his wife, calling for a larger cup,’®* opening his tipsy 
jaws’ and murdering a popular song of the day, urging 
the company to keep drinking till dawn,™* becoming 
disgustingly drunk and rehearsing his funeral ob- 
sequies.!®* Guests lived up to their opportunities, calling 
for bumpers,!® drinking wine straight, confessing to 
being soaked? with wine, downing several draughts of 
mead,?*! sobering off with a hot bath,? getting drunk 
and falling into the fish pond,?” gciting away from the 
dinner so drunk they could hardly find their way home.” 
A town official came into the dining hall quite drunk and 
called for wine.2°° The same guest so far forgot himself 
that he took liberties with his host’s wife.2%* The lady 
herself, though having a reputation for temperance and 
sobriety,? got tipsy enough to want to dance for the 
company.” She and one of the other ladies of the com- 
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pany got drunk and began to smother each other with 
drunken kisses.” 


If one may trust Petronius, there must have been much 
drinking in the tenements — slums — of his time. He 
pictures a landlady swilling”!® the night away with her 
lodgers, a low inmate draining a cup greedily,?"! a group 
drinking and getting into a braw!l,?"* a crowd of drunken 
lodgers running in on the aff: ‘r,?1* the landlord declaiming 
against drunkards?!* — data that justify a character in 
taking it for granted that drinking was going on else- 
where in the tenement.??5 


With the passing of Nero, Tacitus notes the close*!® 
of a century of spendthrift Epicureanism. Still there is 
plenty of evidence of intemperate drinking. Thus gay 
bands of revelers would roam the streets and toss tipsy 
folk in a blanket.?"* A prince attended a drinking bout*!® 
every day; he was in his cups when persuaded to accept 
the principate ;?!® he would be drunk by noonday;?”° he 
was usually flushed from hard drinking;?*! he invited?" 
himself out three or four times a day with different hosts 
to breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and bout. Each of these 
functions cost his host at least 400,000 sesterces. In fact, 
Vitellius’ entire reign was nothing but a series**? of 
carousals and revels. At last when brought to bay in 
the struggles over the succession, he filled himself up on 
food and drink and delivered himself over to the mob 
to be maltreated and butchered.?*4 Another emperor was 
suspected of riotous living and of protracting his revels**° 
until midnight; still these banquets were not extrava- 
gant." The abstemious*** Domitian gratified the popu- 
lace of Rome by entertaining with wine?** that flowed 
freely in many different places. A Roman camp in 
Africa had enough wine as part of its regular ration to 
intoxicate a whole tribe of natives.?”° 


Roman armies were getting drunk, running amuck?* 
and threatening to sack Rome, fumbling?! an attack 
and thus imperiling a whole campaign, rioting?*? in de- 
fiance of military discipline,?** wasting away in taverns,?*4 
getting drunk and killing®®* their commander, carousing 
day and night,?** making beach resorts?** to resound with 
their revelry, getting surprised and butchered*** while 
carousing. The mob was reveling while the city was 
being sacked.?*® 


By the late sixties, Bacchus was firmly enthroned at 
Rome. Inscriptions addressed to clubs of Late Drinkers 
were being inscribed at Pompeii.2*° Pliny was charging 
the Roman people with making more of wine than of 
anything else. He was writing of hot baths**! for alco- 
holics and of drinkers that drank to show off and prac- 
ticed regurgitation to make room for further draughts. 
Pliny was inveighing against the use of cups embellished 
with lascivious scenes to promote intoxication.742 He was 
recording an item of 185 brands of wine being on the 
market and noting that in no part of the world does 
drunkenness fail.24* The same writer was remarking on 
the wonderful sagacity of man in having discovered how 
to render even water intoxicating,?“* and was exclaiming 
at the outlandish novelty of cocktails**® and at the 
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foolishness of turning trees into winebibbers,”** and be- 
rating**’ the folly of man in lavishing so much energy on 
a liquid which deprives him of his reason and drives him 
to frenzy and the commission of a thousand crimes. At 
this time Martial tells of wine tokens being issued to 
theater-goers. The allowance of knights was ten each.7*8 
While Martial was writing of tippling at shows, Juvenal 
was picturing the night life of Rome, describing a drink- 
ing bout that ended in flying crockery and bloodstained 
linen,*4° and depicting Venus as eating giant oysters at 
midnight and drinking out of perfume bowls while the 
roof whirled round, the tables jumped up, and the lights 
showed double.?®° 


In fact the satirists are replete with pictures of men 
that drank enough to show their tipsy estate; a flutist?®? 
blurted forth annoying sounds with her bibulous cheeks; 
the poet*®? expresses surprise that a certain girl should 
drink water; men got drunk after the bath;*5* men dis- 
posed of ten*** half-pints, seven cups;?*° a farmer®* got 
drunk off his own wine; a drinker**’ finished off a whole 
jar of neat wine; revelers measured”® their drinks by 
the number of letters in their mistress’ name, engaged in 
intrigues**° when warmed with wine, were hauled?® into 
court on a charge of being drunk; tipplers**! stopped 
their friends to tell them drunken stories; an ex-gov- 
ernor*® began his revel at two o’clock of the afternoon; 
loose women?®* compounded their favors for a jar of 
wine; women 2 swilled stolen wine at a sacrifice; a woman 
planned?® to dispose of a three-gallon jar of wine, tossed 
off two pints as a whet for the coming meal, and finished 
her stint amid alternate drinking and vomiting. Women 
propitiated?® the Good Goddess with huge bowls of wine, 
worked?" themselves into a frenzy with wine, and 
drenched? their limbs in wine. A slave?®® became blear- 
eyed from drink. An ailing old man* violated the 
doctor’s orders, drank wine, and collapsed from a heart 
attack. A husband?! connived over his cups at his wife’s 
delinquencies. An officer’? of the guard frequented all- 
night taverns and hot liquor shops in a medley of bar- 
maids, drunken priests, and scum of the earth in general. 
A diner?’ refused to take his place at the table until he 
had vomited seven pints of undiluted wine. A man?" 
drank himself blind; others drank regularly?*® until day- 
light, went to sleep?”* after many a half-pint, and got 
away"? with twenty drinks of neat wine. Men poked 
fun®** at a drinker for the size of his cups, who sang and 
drank?" with a boon companion, read questionable 
books?® at revels, pretended?! the writing of salacious 
lines to be due to too much wine, drank?*? enough to put 
up with risqué verses, made fun?*? of a sober and ab- 
stemious friend, assumed the evening to be drunken** in 
contrast to the sober morning, wrote of the evening revel 
as a regular*®> custom, or called for repeated cups of 
half-and-half as a stimulant?®* of poetical endeavor. 
When it comes to the place of satire in determining social 
conditions the situation is similar to that of comedy. One 
goes to neither for historical evidence e.g. to Aristophanes 
for the truth about Cleon, but in the realm of social con- 
ditions both forms function, so much so that Samuel 
Johnson uses Juvenal for his satire on London. 
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Other writers corroborate the evidence from satire.?5" 
Plutarch*®* was lamenting that fathers must see their 
children revel and drink. There were enough such in- 
temperate youths, including Thespasius of Soli, known 
to Plutarch for him to put into an argument.”®® There 
were men of his day who drank so much that denying 
them of their tipple became an accepted mode of cure.? 
Accordingly it occasions no surprise when Quintillian?® 
would read history for its lessons in temperance and 
Martial*® denies that nights spent over wine make for 
a happy life. 


Presented with this assemblage of data on the cendi- 
tioning power of art forms and its factual and testimonial 
confirmation by historians, essayists, and satirists we 
are in a position to decide whether we should accept 
Friedlander’s*®* appraisal of Roman drinking ways as not 
excessive or be inclined to sympathize with ancient 
writers when they don’t seem very happy about the 
drinking situation in their times. By way of summary 
we may review the contrasts they make and the con- 
demnations they voice. Among writers who felt impelled 
to contrast the Romans of the early empire with those of 
earlier times we note Tiberius, Plutarch, Sallust, Diodorus 
and Tibullus. There is Tiberius’ letter on “retrenching 
excess to the ancient standard”; Plutarch’s*® statement 
that the Romans had degenerated: Sallust’s*** charge that 
the Romans of his day took more pleasure in harlots and 
revelry than in outfitting for war. Sallust records the 
army” of Sulla indulging in drink and in a license 
foreign?** to the manners of the forefathers. This lapse 
of decorum noted by Sallust strictly refers to the later 
years of the Republic yet in the absence of testimony 
to the contrary may be taken to characterize succeeding 
decade as well. Diodorus?® goes at length into the way 
the Romans had turned from the model ways of old to 
the luxury and carousing of later times. Tibullus®® longs 
for the good old days. 


There are the bitter excoriations of current drinking 
ways voiced by Seneca,**! Petronius,®°? Tiberius,°°* Plu- 
tarch,*°* Pliny the Elder,?® Suetonius and Tacitus. Sen- 
eca®*6 scolds the people for wasting the blessings of peace 
in drunkenness. He characterizes the masses as a drunken 
and vomiting mob on holidays;*” in a long passage on 
the degeneracy of the times he notes*°* the trembling of 
wine-sodden muscles and the reeling gait of drunkards. 
Speaking of wine drinking Pliny®*® says: “So great are 
its attractions that most men believe no other prize is 
worth striving for. .. . Thence come adulteries, thence 
betrayal of trusts. Thence come pallor of flesh, redness 
of eyes, trembling of hands, sleepless nights, lustful 
dreams, alcoholic breath, and drunken slumbers. This 
the drunken call seizing upon life.” Tacitus*!® char- 
acterizes the century ending with Nero as one of spend- 
thrift Epicurianism. Suetonius*™ speaks of the populace 
in the time of Augustus as being addicted to its tipple. 


Such appraisals of drinking conditions under the Early 
Empire tend to weaken the position of those who see in 
the drinkers of those times little to offend. Also such 
apologists might well ask themselves if the factual evi- 
dence of harmful drinking so plentiful in the pages of 
ancient authorities does not confirm Aristotle*” in holding 
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to the educative affect of art forms. Aristotle sees in- 
decency soon passing into action. He would in general 
prohibit the showing of indecent sculptures and repre- 
sentations of all sorts. 


We may conclude with Cicero’s discussion of the inter- 
relationship of art forms and factual evidence in apprais- 
ing social conditions. In no uncertain terms he*"* identifies 
the place of such an art form as music in the corruption 
of society. He says: “Music’s power of raising evil 
passions is almost beyond expression.” He thinks Greek 
effeminacy may be due to the seductiveness of its de- 
cadent music. He notes Plato’s worry about what art 
forms may do to a people and equates the character of a 
state with the sort of art that interests its citizens. Thus 
Cicero stands for both phases of art as evidence of social 
conditions, for art’s conditioning power and its con- 
firmatory revelations even going so far as to character- 
ize*1* the consecration of images of Love and Cupid in 
public theaters as a bold and hazardous measure on the 
part of the Greek government. 
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Horace, Ode XIV 


Vincent A. OTTo 


O ship, new waves will test thy might! 
But what art thou doing to ease thy plight? 
To reach thy port, oh bravely fight! 


See how thy side stripped of the oar 
And thy creaking yards and broken mast 
Groan in the wrath of the southern blast? 
And thy ungirt keel, all insecure, 

The raging sea can scarce endure? 


Thy sails are torn, thy gods no more 

Can grant thee aid shouldst thou implore. 
O Pontic Pine of forest fame, 

Vainly boasting thy birth and name. 
Sailors trust not a painted ship. 

O! be not a plaything in the wind’s grip! 


Of late thou wast my sore despair, 
But now my heart’s absorbing care, 
The glistening shoals allure . . . beware! 





The fundamental Hellenic traits are neither many nor 
one, but three: direct vision, a high degree of sensitive- 
ness, and an extraordinary power of inhibition. Homer 
and Sophocles saw clearly, felt keenly, and refrained 
from much. ... What the Greeks conceived was distinct 
and orderly, like the cosmos itself; hence what they 
executed, whether temple or epic poem, had the finished 
structure of a living organism; every detail was sub- 
ordinate to the structure of the whole—Lane Cooper 
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